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THE PILGRIM. 
A TALE. 


Certain king of Naples, whose name was Roger, being 

one day ov an excursion of pleasure, was separated 
from hig suite, and lost himself in a forest. There he chanecd 
to. meet with a pilgrim, aman of very good appearance, who 
not knowing him, with great familiarity asked him the way to 
Naples. 

Friend, said the king, you must have come from a great 
distance, for your feet are very dusty. 

The pilgrim replied—they are covered however with but a 
small part of the dust they have kicked up in their journey. 

You must have seen and have learned a number of things in 
the course of your travels, resumed Roger ? 

{ have seen many people, returned the pilgrim, who make 
themselves uneasy about trifics. I have learned not to be dis- 
couraged at a first refusa]. I therefore again beg of you to 
tell me which is the nearest way, foi it is growing dark, and I 
must think of procuring my night’s lodging. 

Are you acquainted with any body in Naples, asked the 
king? No, replied the pilgrim. You are not quite certain 
then, continued the king, of being well received ? 
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L-am_certain-at least, the pilgrim answered, that [am 
disposed to forgive such as are unkind to me without knowing 
me. Atany rate night is coming oa—which road will take 
me to Naples? 

If I myself have gone astray, said Roger, how can I set 
you right? The best we can do is to find out our way in com- 
pany with one another. 

That might answer our purpose very: well, said the pilgrim, 
if you were not on horseback ; but I should be much too slow 
for you, or you would be too quick for me. 

You are right, observed Roger, all must be made equal 
between us since. we are engaged in the same adventure, 
So saying, he dismounted, and walked side by side with the 
pilgrim. Could you guess whom you are in company with? 
asked he, of hisfellow traveller. 

Pretty nearly, replied the other; I see that I have met with 
a man. 

- But, insisted Roger, do you think-yourself safe in my com- 
pany? 

The pilgrim replied: 1 expect good usage from honest 
people, and | have nothing to fear from thieves. _ 

Would you believe, added Royer, that you are in company 
with the king of Naples ? 

I rejoice at it, answered the pilgrim, I am not afraid of 
kings ; itisnot they who do us harm; but since you happen 
to be one, Leongratulate you upon having fallen in with me. 
f am perhaps the first man who has made his appearance before 
you without being disguised. 

Well, said the king, | must not be the only one who derives 
advantage from our meeting : follow me, and I will make 
your fortune. 

It is already made, Sire, replied the pilgrim. I carry it 
with me. Ihave here, said he, pointing to his canteen and 
wallet, two good friends that will never leave me in want. 
Wish that you may find in the possession of your crown all the 
satisfaction they procure me. 

So then you are happy! said Roger. 

_ Ashappy as mortal can be, returned the pilgrim: be it 
as it may, [ have made a vow to go and hang myself if ever 
I meet one happier than [ am. 

However, said the king, how comes it ihat you should 
be satisfied with your lot, while you want every one’s assistance? 

Should 1 be more happy, said the pilgrim, if every one stood 
in need of mine? 

You may-go and hang yourself, returned Roger, for I believe 
I am happier than yon are, 

If that misfortune were- to befall me, said the pilgrim, 
I should think some fellow more idle than inyself were the 
only 
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only mortal to do my business. I never expect a blow Trom 
the hand that threateus me; but as it is not altogethera 
matter of ,trifling importance, | am of opinion that prior 
to my venturing such a step, it is but fair we should com- 
pare notes. 

That will soon be done, said Roger. I enjoy all the 
conveniences of life in abundance. When | travel, ‘as 
you may see, I have my comforts, for | am well mounted, 
and have three hundred horses in my stables, every one of 
them as good as this, at least; and when [return to Naples [ 
am sure of being well received. 

I shall ask you but one single question, said the pilgrim. 
Do you enjoy all those benefits with a relish ? Have you no 
business to attend to? Are you never assailed by ambition, o1 
inquietude ? 

That is asking too much, pilgrim, interrupted Roger. Your 
majesty will excuse me, continued the former; but as this 
affair is to be attended on my side with the most serious con- 
sequence, not one single item should be omitted in our accounts. 
Now for my true bill. 

lL have taken a gentle exercise. [I am very hungry, and 
shall eat heartily of whatever I shall be able to procure for 
my supper, and then shall sleep without interruption ‘till 
morning, when [ ahall rise refreshed and in good spirits, 
to go wherever curiosity, devotion, or fancy may direct. 
On the following day, if Lam tired of Naples, the whole world 
is open to ae. Confess, Sire, that if you win the game 
from me it will not be for want of my holding a good hand. 

Pilgrim, said the monarch, | perceive that you are not tired 
of living, neither are you wrong. lL hold myself beaten ; but 
asa revurn for my candid confession, | insist on your being my 
guest duiing your stay in Naples. 

lL must beg to be excused, Sire, replied the pilgrim, 
not that I think myself undeserving of the honour you offer 
me ; but you would expose us both to the malignant dis- 
courses of your courtiers, Wiile they would seem to ap- 
plaud your charitable disposition, and to receive me with 
kindness, they would ask each other in whispers where you 
picked up that beggar, that vagabond? what you pretend to 
do with him ? what abilities—what merit you suppose him to 
possess ? You would be charged with beiug too confident, too 
thoughuless, or something worse. 

Roger resumed ; and where bas the pilgrim become so well 
acquainted with courts? 

1 was born, continued the pilgrim, within the walls of 
a palace—and although Lb might have lived there in the midst 
of plenty, and been comfortable in every respect, | sova 
grew tired of hearing a good master abused, whe was con 
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tinually flattered in public; of seeing that every one was 
contriving to impose on him ; in short. of living among-people 
who had nothing grand ia them except their outside? I there- 
fore hastened away in quest of sincerity, attachment, honour, 
and liberty. Ever since, I have been a wanderer. 

Do you think, said the monarch, that all courts‘are» alike? 
They are all under the influence of the same spirit, was the 
answer. Youthen, pursued the king, entertain a very bad 
opinion of those by whom we are surrounded ?-+-- 

You would be of the same mind, Sire, did they shew them- 
selves as they are in reality. But they keep on their guard 
in that respect, and would be much alarmed if they could 
suppose that you were able to read what passes within their 
minds. I must supply you, by the bye, with the means of being 
amused a little at their expeace. Itis nothing extraordinary ; 
and ooly requires being introduced with an air of mystery. 
Thereupon the pilgrim developed bis plan. 

In the mean time the sound of the horn announced the ap- 
proach of Roger’s suite. The stranger left him to avoid being 
seen in hiscompany. The king remounted his horse, and set 
off in full gallop to join his courtiers. 

On the following day the pilgrim, holding ,a petition in 
bis hand, was introduced to the sovereign, who took it 
without seeming to know the petitioner, but rather appeared 
surprised at his dress; however, he instantly granted hima 
private audience, which lasted two hours, and after the pil- 
grim’s departure, the king assumed a grave, pensive, and 
perplexed air, perfectly calculated to attract the notice of all 
the courtiers present. Sach as were in attendance only to 
obtain a glance from the monarch, dared not to express 
their curiosity, but the minister, the king’s favourite lady, 
a lord who stood high in the king’s graces, and others who 
shared in the royal confidence, soon presumed to ask a few 
Questions, 

That man, said the prince to his minister, who ventured 
to speak first, is a very extraordinary character: he is in 
possession of supernatural secrets. He hastold me, and shewn 
me, strange things. See what a present he has made me. 
This mirror, which seems to be nothing more than a common 

; Jooking glass, represents at first, objectsin their natural state ; 
but by means of two Chaldee words, the man who looks in 
it may view himself such ashe would wish to be. In short 
those wishes, imaginations, dreams of which our passions 
make us the sport while awake are therein realized. I have 
tried the experiment, and would you believe it, | have seen 
wyself on the throne of Constantinople, with my rivals stand- 
ing before me as ny courtiers, and my enemies at my feet? A 
mere recital can only give an imperfect idea of the thing: 
you 
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you must try it yourself, and then you will have cause of 
wonder—lI promise you. 

I beg you will excuse me, Sire, replied the minister, in 
acoldand grave tone, which pretty well disguised his em- 
barrassment. That pilgrim can be no better than a danger 
ous magician ; [ consider his mirror as a diabolical inven- 
tion ; and the words which your majes y has been taught are 
certainly sacrilegious. I wonder that, pious as you are, your 
majesty has not felt ail the abhorrence which such a damnable 
invention is calculated to inspire. 

Roger would not press the matter on bis minister, bat 
presented the mirror to the lady to whom he was partial; and 
to.his favourite courtier. The mention of it frightened the 
former into a swoon extremely well acted ; the other said— 
whet io possession of your majesty’s good graces, 1 am such 
as I wish to be, and am not desirous of seeing more. 

In vain did Roger recommend the wonderful mirror to 
many others who were preseni: they all declined using it ; the 
conscience of every one startled, and it was ananimously de- 
cided that the: pilgrim and his mirror should be committed to 
the flames. 

The king finding the business taking so serious a turn, 
that the authorities of the state were in motion, bad the 
pilgrim summoned to bis public audience, and addressed: him 
thus: - 

Pilgrim, you are no magician ; but you*know the world. 
You have betted with me that nat one single individual at 
wy court would wish to be seen by me such as he really is, 
and you have won your wager. Take your mirror back : 
you bought it at one of our shops, here in Naples, and it has 
been of ample service to us both; well worth the carolus it 
cost you!! ; 
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A REFLECTION. 


j HEN we contrast the situation Buonaparte held about 
eighteen months ago, equally bidding defiance to all 
nations, and universally declured “ the emperor of the world;” 
I say, when we contrast his situation then, with the degraded 
one in which be is now placed, how useful a mov: does it con- 
vey ? how truly-does it convince us, “ that human greatness, 
and set ambition, are vain ?” 
G. M. 
Colyton, 1814. . 
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A Summary Statement of the Number of Persons charged with 
Criminal Offenc es, who were committed to the di ifferent Gaolsi in 
the Cities o of London and Westminster, and County of Middte- 
sex, for Trial, during the last Seven Yeurs; shewing the 
Number thereof who were Convicted, Acquitted, and against 
whom no Bills were Sound, and who were not Prosecuted ; also 
the Sentences of those Convicted, and the Number Evecuted, 
who received Sentence of Death. 


(Continued from Page 424.) 





LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 




























































































ee Total 
Number of Persons in cach Year. ||Number in 
i rie the Seven 
Committed for Trial in the Years|1807)1808]1809/1810[1811/1812/1813]| Years. 
viz. Males, . . 755} 809} 922) 982) 974/1121]1229]| 6,792 
Females, - . 473) 521] 521] 449] 508] 549] 478]) 3,485 
Total,/1228) 1330|1443)1424/1482/1663|1707|| 10,277 
Convicted, » - 641) 728] 863) 884] 872] 998}1012|| 5,998 
Acquitted, . - 306; 297) 342) 290) 326] 370] 378); 2,309 
No Bill found and 2 
° 281) 305) 238) 250) 284) 295) 317 1,970 
Not Prosecuted 5 
Sentences of those Convicted. | | 
Death* - - - *74) *87| *89)°118/"106\"132,"138)| *744 
Life - | ~ 3 6} 9} 2d} 21 | “| 94 
eee peace 4 14 Years | 11) 4, Of wf 10 oa 39) 107 
' 
U7 Years | 182| 187] 226] 235! e16] - 215; 1495 
Imprisonment, (5 Years }—;—|— 1 | i eed i 
(and severally | 5S Years 1 3] - “]}— | — | 3 
to be Whipped, | 2 Years, and 
stand in the Pil-< above 1 Year| 27] 17) 18) 28) 3d} 42) Si 197 
lory, kept to|1 Year, and 
hard Labour, | abovesSMonths} 44] 76} 91] 98] 100) 122) 138 659 
Fined, give Se- | 6 Months, and 
curity, &c.) under 249} 287) 348] 301] 296! 306} 29% 2085 
Whipping, and Fine, = - 54] 64) 76] 84 os| 123} 12¢ Gil 
*Of whom were Executed, | 14] 5 | °S| "13 | "17 | %19| 17] _* 93 
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(Continued from Page 463.) 





No. 10. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S FUNERAL. 


eoos \ E had- just finished our tea on a fine summer's 
evening, when the church bell, by the increased 
quickness of its tones, announced the approach of the mourn- 
fultrain, An interval of silence ensued; a melancholy peal 
was then rong as the corpse was broaght nearer the church. 
The beams of the setting sun threw a yellow brilliancy on the 
surrounding objects, and the wild notes of a multitude; of birds 
mixt with the sound of the funeral belis. The train drew near: 
six cottage maidens bore the pall, whose: neat white dresses 
added to the effect of a scene peculiarly calculated to vibrate 
on the finest chords of the heart. The young man whose re- 
mains were thus conveying to the last retuge of the wretched, 
had long wasted the blooming hours of spring in disease and 
ain, and the chill days of winter in poverty and languishment: 
he was now carried by his youthful friends to the silent mansion 
of the dead—where 


« Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet rest.” 


S 


Gray. 


“ How many individuals have I beheld from this window 
laid in dust, while my eyes have been suffused with tears, and 
my bosom heaved the sympathetic sigh.” “ The simple pro- 
cession now enters the church ; the minister meets the corpse 
with awful solemnity; his voice alone is heard receiving it 
returning to its original dust. The picturesque scenery and 
gay blooms of sammer—the groups attending their companion 
to the grave, render it a subject for the pencil of some highly 
gifted artist, and it then would draw a tear from the eye of 
sympathy, when all the objects which compose it, shall in their 
turn have disappeared from the light of day.” All the funeral 
attendants are now within the church: “ How still the village; 
no sound vibrates on the ear save the warbling of the birds, and 
that gentle breeze moving on the leaves of the roses which 
bloom around my window.” I sighed: “ The birds will sing 
as sweetly the morning after my exit,” says an eminent writer, 

** the sun will rise as bright as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, 
andthe plants spring as green.” <A pensive melancholy took 
j possession 
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possession of my soul as [ continued to gaze on the church- 
yard. © The corpse’ is brought forth ; it:is deposited in the 
grave ; the final scene is closed, and the bells give a last fare~ 
well tothe memory of the deceased, who is uow to us as if 
he had never existed, until the veil of another world shall be 


withdrawn,” 


(To be continued.) 





PICTURE OF NAPLES. 
bigtime in its interior, has no parallel on earth. ‘The 


crowd of Lendon.is uniform and intelligible : .jt isra 
double line in. quick motion ; it is the crowd of busivesgs, 
The crowd ‘of Naples.consists in a general tide rolliog.up 
and down, and in the anddle of this tide a hundred . eddies 
of men. ' Here you aré:swept on by the curreat, there you 
ure wheeled round by the vortex. .A diversity of trades, dis- 
pute witl yoo the streets; You are stopped by,.a carpenter's 
bench, you are lost among shoewakers’ stools, you dash among 
the pots of a maccaroni-stall, and you escape behind 
lazarone’s night-basket. . In this region of. caricature every 
bargain sounds like a battle: the popular exhibitions are full 
of the grotesque ; some of their church processions would 
frighten a war-horse, 

The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the town, and 
exhibits most of its humours. Here stands a methodistical 
friar preaching to one row of lazaroni; there, Punch, the 
representative of the nation, holds forth to a crowd. Yonder, 
another orator recounts the miracles. which he has performed 
with a sacred wax-work on which he rubs his agnuses and sells 
them, thus impregnated with grace, for a grange a_ piece. 
Beyond him are quacks in hussar uniform, exalting their drugs 
and brandishing their ‘sabres, as ‘if not content with oge 
mode of killing. The next professore is a dog of knowledge, 
great in his* own little ‘circle of admirers. Opposite to him 
stand two jocund old men,’ in the centre of an oval group, 
singing alternately to their crazy’ guitars. Further on is a 
motley audience seatéd’on planks, and: listening to a iragi- 
comic filosofo, whe reads, sings, and gesticulates old Gothic 
tales of Orlando and his paladins. 

This is a theatre where any stranger may study for no- 
thing the manners of the people. At. the theatre of San 
Carlo, the mind as well as the man is parted off from its fellows 
in an elbow-chair. There all is regulation and silence: no 
applause, no censure, no object worthy of attention except 
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the court and the fiddle. There the drama—but what isa 
drama in Naples without Ponch? or what is Punch out of 
Naples? Here, in his native tongue, and among his own 
countrymen, Punch is a person of real power; he dresses up, 
and retails all the drolleries of the day ; he is the channel, and 
sometimes the source of the passing opinions; he can inflict 
ridicule, he could gain a mob, or keep the whole kingdom ig 
good humour. Such was De Fiori, the Aristophanes of his 
nation, immortal in buffoonery. 





RUINS OF POMPEII. 


HE following account of an excavation made among the 
ruins of Pompeii, on the 18th of March, 1813, is 
translated from L’Italico, a valuable periodical work, pub- 
lished in the Italian language in London, and conducted by 
the learned Dr. Augusto Bozzi Granville. It is drawn up by 
an eye-witness, and addressed to Dr. Granville. 

« They have commenced the execution of a great project 
here, viz. the clearing of the whole of the walls which 
surround Pompeii, and which are supposed to be about 1600 
or 1700 toises in circumference. Great advantages will, of 
course, be derived in future excavations from the denudation 
of the walls. The streets which lead from the various gaies 
will be more easily found ; while there will be a greater facility 
in transporting the ashes and earth;a guard may then be 
placed over the monuments, to prevent dilapidations. 

“ The walls of this city are real fortifications: they 
are from 18 to 20 feet in height, and in some places higher : 
they are fortified at intervals with a hind of quadrangular 
towers, partly destroyed; and they do not appear to have 
much exceeded the height of the wall. They are furnished 
with small gates, which seem to have answered the same 
purpose with those in modern fortresses. Certain it is that 
two of these already discovered were used by the brave 
inhabitants of Pompeii in their sorties against the troops of 
Sylla. 

“* The walls are twelve feet broad: they are ornamented, 
both on the side towards the city and towards the country, 
with parapets, which probably served in time of war as a 
security to the soldiery, and in peace as a promenade for the 
inhabitants. The parapets are furnished with loop-holes pretty 
close to each other, and with scuppers to carry off the water: 
in several places there are flights of steps leading up from 
the city. 
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. . . . 
“ The walls are not uniform, in consequence of the jn- 


juries they have sustained at various periods; they are 
mostly built of masses of fine stone, four feet broad by five 
long, and two in thickness, without lime, and yet well joined 
together, but so irregularly, that the architecture is of the 
kind denominated incertum. If we are to believe that these 
are restorations made in the last days of the city, about the 
time of the siege of Sylla,and the earthquake A. D. 63, then 
the upper part of this description of architecture, and the 
lower, will be found to be more regular, Among a great 
number of these stones there was a monogram, formed of an 
H and an E: on another a resemblance to the Greek L or 
cross formed of two Zs, similar to what we see upon paintings 
of ancient vases, and in the monograms of medals. These 
probably were the characteristic marks of those who furnished 
the materials, while the Greek and Roman vames which are 
so frequently met with, may have been those of the workmen, 
who probably did not think they would have been handed down 
to so late posterity.” 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 8. 
Trial of Lord Cochrane and Others. 


HIS morning the important trial of the Hon. Cochrane 

Johnstone, Lord Cochrane, M. De Berenger, R. Butt, 
R. Sandon, A. M‘Rea, J. Holloway, and H. Light, for the 
business of the recent fraud on the Stock Exchange, came 
on at Guildhall, inthe city. Mr. Gurney opened the pro- 
secution in a speech which lasted two hours. Mr. C. John 
stone and M. De Berenger were in court ; the latter in 
custody of Mr. Newman, the keeper of Newgate. The 
court was uncommonly crowded. The following noblemen 
and gentlemen were on the bench : On his lordship’s right sat 
Lord Melville, Admiral Foley, and Sir G. Clarke ; and on his 
left, Lord Lauderdale,and Mr. Becket, under-secretary. Admiral 
Lord Northesk was also in court. . 

The length of the proceedings prevents our attempting to give 
even an outline of the eloquent and able speech of the Jearned 
counsel who opened the case on the part of the prosecution, more 
especially as we have gone so fully into the evidence. The first 
Witness called was— 


Mr. 
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‘ Mr. Marsh, landlord of the packet-boat public-house, at 
Dover, who stated that his attention had: been attracted by 
a knocking at Mr. White’s front door, about ove o'clock of 
the morhing of the 21st February ; he went out to look, and 
saw a person of military appearance, in a grey great coat, 
and red uniform under it, with a star upon it, similar to one 
now shewn the witness; who asked for a chaise and four, 
and said he wanted an expres horse to send to the admiral 
at Deal. He said he was the bearer of most important dis- 
patches, dispatches more important than had been brought 
to this country fur twenty years past. He came trom France, 
and had landed on the beach. Witness went to call Mr. 
Wright, who keeps the Ship Inn. The witness came back, 
and the person asked him for paper,and pens and ink. Witness 
got them for him, and he wrote upon it. The witness asked 
if he should call the collector of the port, who was in the 
habit of receiving arrivals; this, however, the person declined. 
Two candles were brought intothe room, and he, the withess, 
was now able to state that it was M. De Berenger. (Here 
the witness pointed out M. De B. who was in court.) Mr. 
Wright soon after came, and the witness left the room, 
At the time the witness saw Mr. De B. ‘he had a German 
cap on, with a gold fringe: (a cap was here produced, and 
the witness said it resembled the cap worn by the person at 
Dover.) 

Cross-examined by Mr. Parke.-- He lived near the Ship 
Inn, and curiosity first induced him to go and ask the per- 
son over; but by the time the witness had got candles, 
boots had let him into the passage. Witness could not say 
whether the night was dark or star-light; he saw him by the 
light of the candles; and though he had never seen him 
before or since, he was now able to swear M. De Berenger 
was the man. 

Mr. Goring, a hatter, at Dover, was at the house of the 
last witness ; he went out with Marsh, and saw a gentleman 
dressed as described by last witness, who said he wanted a 
chaise and four. The witness afterwards saw the stranger 
in the parlour, and perceived he was dressed ina senrlet 
uniform, and had a star on his breast, and a fur cap on his 
head. The witness asked bim what was the news he had 
brought ? He replied, the news was glorious; but he, as a 
messenger, was sworn to secrecy. He then sat down to write 
a letter, and the witness remained some time ; there were two 
candles on the table, and the witness was now able to point 
out M. De Berenger as the man. 

Mr. Edis, a cooper in the Victualling-yard at Dover, was 
also at the packet-boat on the morning of the 21st of February, 
when a messenger arrived. His testimony was similar to 
4E2 that 
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that of the two last witnesses; he also identified M. De 
Berenger’s person, and spoke to the particular articles of 
his dress. 

W. Si. John was at the Ship Inn, as a guest, on the 21st 
of February; he had retired to rest; he heard a knocking 
at the door,and a person calling out for a post-cbaise and four. 
Witness hearing this, got up, and came down stairs into the 
coffee-room ; saw a gentleman in a military uniform. Witness 
described his dress as the others had done, scarlet coat, grey 

antaloons, red silk sash, and grey military great coat; he 

ad a seal skin cap on his head, aud something resembling 
astaron bis uniform. Witness asked him if he knew any 
thing of the arrival of Mr. Johnston, a messenger? He 
replied he knew vothing at all about it, and requested to 
be left to himseit, as he was extremely ill. The witness 
left the room, but soon after went in again, when the 
stranger was wri.ing. Witness afterwards saw him get into 
the chaise, and in answer to a question put to him by the 
witness, he said, the news he brought was as good as any 
one could possibly wish. He had seen M. De Berenger, 
who was now in court, three times; he had no doubt he was 
the person he saw atthe Ship, at Dover; he saw him once 
at Westminster-hall by accideut, but was not in court when 
he pleaded, 

Cross-examived.—He certainly went to Westminster-hall, 
at the request of Mr. Oakes, a gentleman belonging to the 
Stock Exchange. He never had any connection with the 
Stock Exchange ; he was connected with a public charity. 
He had corresponded with a newspaper, but he should not 
have communicated such news as this to the Stock Exchange. 
He went to Dover at the desire of a prapsietor of an evening 
paper. He had another object also in going to Dover ; he 
wished to get early intelligence,to enable him to make as much 
of alittle omnium he had as be could. 

Wiblliom [rons was here called ; and the witness was asked 
if he knew him. The witness recognized him as being the 
boy sent with the dispatch to the port adwiral at Deal. William 
Irons stated, that he took the dispatch delivered to him to 
the port admiral at Deal (Admiral Foley). Mr. Wright gave 
him the letter. 

Admiral Foley received a letter by the hand of his maid- 
servant, about three o'clock in the morning of the 21st of 
February. He read it, and enclosed itin a leiter to Mr. 
Croker, the secretary to the admiralty. The letters produced 
were the letter he received from the boy, and that wriitea 
to Mr. Croker by bimseif. He got up instantly, and would 
have telegraphed the admisalty, but could not, the weather 
was so hazy, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Parke here took an objection. There was, he said, 
a chasm in this part of the evidence, owing to the absence 
of Mr. Wright, which prevented the letter in question be- 
ing raced to De Berenger. tiow could it be proved that 
this was the letter delivered by De Berenger to the land- 
lord, to be forwarded to Deal; or bow did it appear that 
this was the letter delivered by the boy to Admiral Voley’s 
muid-servanl? 

Serjeant Best also supported the objection. 

Mr. Gurney: said, he would remove the objection, by 
proving the letter to be the hand-writing of De Berenger for 
this purpose. - 

Mr. Lavie was called, who solemnly stated, that he believed 
it was M. De Bereuger’s hand writing. 

The letter to Adiniral Foley, containing a statement of the 
pretended successes of the allies, and which has already been 
published, was then read, 

Mr. Wright, landlord of the Crown Inn, Rochester, re- 
collected a post-chaise and four coming in at an early hour 
on the morning of the @!st of February ; there was one 
gentieman in the chaise, who got out before he proceeded 
further. The witness was then asked to describe the dress 
of the person, which he did; and his description agreed 
with that given by the preceding witnesses. Here he changed 
chaises, and continued about ten minutes, whilst another 
chaise was preparing. Whutness had some conversation with 
him. Asked him the news he brought, to which be replied— 
* The business is all done; it is settled.” “ How?” * He ig 
dead!” “ Whois dead?” Tie tyrant Buonaparte.” “ Is it 
certainly true ?“ Itis; but it you doubt my word, you had 
better ask no more questions.” He then proceeded to detail 
the success which the allies had obtained. Buonaparte, he 
said, had been taken by the Cassacks, and his body divided 
in pieces. ‘The allies were in possession of Paris. He further 
stated, that he was aid-de-camp to one of the emperors, aud 
had been present in the field of battle. He paid his reckoning 
witha Napoleon—declining to take any change, desiring 
something to be given to the servants. The witness was de- 
sired to look round the court, and if the person he had beea 
alluding to were present, to point him out. After looking 
round the court, he pointed to M. De Berenger, and said, 

That is the man.’ 

T. Shilling, the lad who took the chaise from Dartmoutb, 
deposed that he drove the wheel horses. Before the witness 
quitted Dartford, he heard the waiter ask the gentleman if 
he brought good news; who said, yes; Buonaparte i is dead ; 
the Cossacks fought for pieces of his body, as if they had 
been fighting for gold. When they arrived at Bexley, the 
gentleman 
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gentleman asked the witness if the telegraphs could work ; 
the witness said they could not, the weather was so hazy. He 
then desired they would say nothing of the good news he 
brought; he had senta letter to the port admiral at Deal, as 
he had been ordered to do, to have the news telegraphed. 
Nothing more was said ’till the chaise arrived at Shooter’s-hill, 
when the witness and his fellow-servant alighted, and the gen- 
tleman gave them part of a bottle of wine and some cakes; he 
inquired if there was not a coach stand in the Lambeth-road; 
and on being answered in the affirmative, desired to be taken 
there. When they arrived there, however, there was no coach 
on the stand, and they proceeded to the Marsh-gate, where he 
ordered the chaise to draw up by the side of a coach, and let 
the step down ; witness did so, and he stept out of the chaise 
immediately into the coach; and after he was seated gave 
the witness two Napoleons. Witness knew the coachman, his 
name was Craige. 

On his cross-examination he said he had heard of the reward 
offered for the discovery of those concerned in the hoax, al- 
most as soon as it was offered. 

W. Craige, driver of the hackney-coach, No. 111, recol- 
Jected taking upa fare at the Marsbegate,on the 2ist of 
February, from a chaise and four; drove to Grosvenor-square; 
and when there; was ordered to No. 13, Green-street, where 
the gentleman got out. 

G. Odell, a fisherman, was dredging for coals, off Old Swan 
Stairs, the latter end of March last, when he fished up a parcel 
tied up in a chair cover, consisting of fragments of a suit of 
clothes, a star, some silver and gold lace, &c. it was sunk with 
some stones and pieces of lead. Witness took the parcel to 
Mr. Wake, at the Stock Exchange. 

Solomons, military accoutrement maker, Charing- 
cross, recollected a person coming to his house on Saturday, 
February 19, to purchase a military dress. The witness had 
examined the fragments found in the river, and, as far as he 
could judge, they were fragments of those he had sold. Could 
not say it M. de Berenger was the person to whom he sold 
them ; that person had whiskers; M. de B. had none now. 





Mrs. Davison, in February last, lived near the Asylum. M. 
De Berenger lodged with the witness, and finally quitied his 
house onthe 27th of February. Did not see him on Sunday 
the 20th. Could not say he slept at home on that night. She 
did not sce him till the afternoon of Monday, 


(To be continued.) 
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OTTER HUNTING. 
{From Captain Lisiansky’s Voyage round the World.] 


HE mode of hunting the sea-otter is different, and the 

prey so sure, that scarcely one animal out of a hundred 
can save itself from its pursuers. The method is this. A 
number of Aleutians, more or less, go out together in sepa- 
rate bidarkas. As soon as any one of them perceives an otter, 
he throws his arrow at it, if he can, and whether he can or 
cannot, pulls to the place where it plunges. He here stations 
his boat, and then lifts up his oar. The rest of the hunters, 
on observing the signal, form a circle round it. The moment 
the animal appears above water, the hunter that is nearest 
throws his arrow, and then hastens to the spot where the 
animal replunges, and makes it known, as in the preced- 
ing instance, by raising his oar. A second circle is then 
formed; and in this manner the chase continues, ‘till the 
poor beast is perfectly exhausted by the blood flowing from 
its wounds, I was told by very expert hunters, that these 
animals were sometimes easily caught; whereas, at other 
tiines, twenty bidarkas would be employed half a day in 
taking a single otter—and that this animal has. been known 
to tearthe arrow from its body in order to escape. The 
first plunge of an otter exceeds a quarter of an hour; the 
second is of shorter duration; the third still shorter; and 
thus the intervals gradually diminish, ‘till at last it can plunge 
no more. 

When these hunters attack a female otter, swimming with 
her young one, a picture of maternal affection presents it- 
self, that would induce a feeling mind to desist from its cruel 
purpose : but a Cadiack man, hardened to his trade, has 
no frailties of this kind, and can pass nothing without dart- 
ing his arrow at it. When she finds herself pursued, the 
poor mother takes her cub in her arms, if [ may so speak, 
and plunges with it, tosave it. As the cub, however, can- 
not long remain under water, she soon, instigated by affection, 
rises again, and is easily struck by the weapons of the 
huners, Sometimes the hunters come upon her by surprise, 
and separate her from her young one, in which case her loss 
is inevitable, forthe cubis sure to be taken; and when she 
hears its cries, she swims, fears less of danger, to the very 
bidarka from which they proceed. Itis said, that if a female 
otter has two cubs with her when she is attacked, she will 
destroy one herself, or leave it to its fate, that she inay be the 
better able to protect the other. 

The Cadiack people, exercised from their childhood to 
this sort of hunting, aie very expert at it. In fine weather, 

9 they 
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they know the course of the otter under water, after it has 
plunged, by the bubbles that appear on the surface; and in 
rough weather they are equally acquainted with it, as the otter 
always swims against the wind. 


The killing a sea-otter is matter of great triumph to these | 


people. It is expressed by a shout, proceeding at once 
from all the party concerned in the hunt; then follows the 
inquiry to whom the prize belongs. The highest claim 
is his who first wounded the animal; if several wounded 
itat the same time, the right side has the preference over 
the left, and the nearer the wound is to the head, the more 
weight has it in the scale of decision. When two or more 
arrows are struck into the same part of the animal, and 
the lines of the arrows are broken,* the longest piece of line 
detePmines the preference. From this complication of rules, 
disputes often arise; and in such cases,some Russian is called 
in to determine the point. 

Next to the otter, the most valuable animal, in the esti- 
mation of the Cadiack men, is the species of seal or sea-dog, 
called by the Russians nerpa. It is caught with nets, 
made of the same material as the line of the sea-otter 
arrow—or killed when asleep; or, which is the easiest manner 
of taking it, enticed towards the shore. A fisherman, con- 
cealing the lower part of his body among the rocks, puts 
on his head a wooden cap, or rather casque, resewbling 
the head of a seal, and makes a noise like that animal, 
The unsuspicious seal, imagining he is about to meet a 
partner of his own species, hastens to the spot, and is instantly 


killed. 


* The line of the sea-otter arrows is made of the sinews of the 
whale; one end is fastened to the spear of the instrument, and the 
other to the handle. 





AN ANECDOTE. 


HE marquis de Carracioli, formerly the Neapolitan am- 
bassador tothe court of London, ridiculing the habit of 
laying wagers on all occasions, so prevalent in this country, 
related, that once riding a spirited horse, the animal took 
fright, and ran away with bim near a turnpike bar. Two 
Englishmen were on the road, and gallopped after him, one 
betting ten guineas that he would fail, and the other that he 
would not. On the marquis calling out, the turnpike-keeper 
ran toshut the gate, and he concluded that he was saved. But 
one of the betters shouting, “ Don’t shut it! ’tis a wager!” 
the gate was coolly left open. 
6 Amiable 
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Amiable Female Character. 


N Tuesday, the Sst of May, in the church-yard of Kea, 
in Cornwall, amidst a large concourse of assembled 
people, were deposited the remains of Fanny, the tourth 
daughter of R. LL Gwatkin, esq. a young person taken off 
in the very bloom of youth, and the * decent sorrows” of 
relatives following her in her coffin to the grave, formed an 
affecting and edifying spectacle ! The effect of which was 
heightened by the-sulemo and impressive manner in which the 
Rev. K. Polwhele read the burial service. 

The character of ‘the deceased was no ordinary character. 
It will-be long and fondly cherished in the memory, and afford 
a subject of consolation and pleasing reflections to those whom 
she has left behind. Artiess ‘simplicity, disinteréstedness and 
purity of thought and eonduct, and an evenness and sweet- 
ness of temper, not to be ruffled or disturbed by vanity, selfish- 
ness, or caprice, ‘formed the distingwisbed traits of it. Superior 
to the low and little jealousies of envy and competition, slie 
“ found it not in her heart” to offend or to be offended. 
Auentive to the feelings of others, cautious of giving pain 
to any, kind, affable, candids aud cansiderate, she tound ne 
rival; none, indifferent to her welfare 3 she conciliated the 
warm affections of all who. knew her, Modest, retired,, and 
Unassuming, she did not covet or court admirat on : Her eu. 
dowments and attainments tere not obtruaded on the public 
eye; but they could not be concealed: the tribute due to 
them, to which she put in no claim, was readily conceded 
to her. 

Of sucha sort was her character, in this mortal state, 
and encompassed with human frailty ! and it’ was grounded 
on a Christian’s faith. She fell a victim to that insidious and 
lingering malady, before which the bloom of youth, beauty, 
and talents, in the female scx, has so often faded. She 
gradually sunk under a pulmonary cousumption, Conasist- 
ently with her habitual principles, she clung not to life, 
bat lifted up her thoughts and bopes to another and more last- 
ing state of being; and herein slie shewed a proof of the 
benefits of early piety, and of a religious education, The 


» ‘ a 
religion of Jesus Chiist was her support, Amidst ithe rae 
vages which disease made upon her bodily frame “ the orna- 


ment of a meek and quiet spiriv” sutlered bo decay ; but 
became more conspicuous. Amidst weakness aod suffer- 
ings, continually increasing, she thought little of be rself, 
im compatison with the tender regard and consideration whicir 
she shewed for those whoin she wished to comfort! 


patiently and cheerfully, without any the least) pai 


Thus 
ade, pre. 
tensions, or presuin ptlon of eathusiasm, With an even aud 
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composed 
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composed frame of mind,» resulting from an humble hope, 
and steadfast faith in the mercies of God, through the 
merits of a Redeemer, she “* waited the Lord’s leisure until 
she res.gned her spirit unto him who gave it!” And the most 
righteous amongst us, might not be afraid to say, “ May my 


2 9 


Jast end be like her's! 





THE CORONATION. 


HE coronation which took place in Westminster Abbey, 

October 14, 1714; was attended by a prodigious crowd 
of joyful spectators; and the king observed to Lady Cowper, 
in whose conversation he took great pleasure, that the sight 
aud the place forcibly. brought to his thoughts the. day of 
judgment. “ Well it. might,” replied her ladyship, “ for 
it was truly the resurrection of England, and of all faithful 
subjects.” 





ENGLISH POETRY. 





N the beginning of the eleventh century, our vernacolar 
poetry received from the Normans the rudiments of that 
cultivation which it has preserved to the present times. 

In the two succeeding centuries the principal efforts of our 
yet untatored versifiers were rhyming chronicles and metrical 
romances, the styleof which was rough, and the harmony of 
the numbers very detective. 

In the reign of Edward L. the character of our poetical 

compost ion was cosiderably changed by the introduction 
and increase of the tales of chivalry, and the popular fables of 
the troubadours of Provence, 
Fictitious adventures were then substituted by the minstrels 
in the place of historical and traditionary facts, and a taste 
for exotic and ornamental expression gradually prevailed over 
the rude simplicity of the naive Eaglish phraseology. 

These fabulous narratives, afterwards enlarged by kindred 
fancies derived from the crusades, and enriched by the 
wa vellous machinery of the [talian poets, formed the taste 
and awakened the imagination of Geoffrey Chaucer, the illus- 
trious ornament of the reigns of Edwaid IIL. and Richard II. 
the father of Enghsh heroic verse, and the first English versifier 
who wrote poetically. 


POETRY, 
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AIL! hail!, to the beauties of May! 
Oh welcome the song of the grove! 
How sweet the green leaf on the spray! 
How charming the music of love! 


Along the green mead as I stray, 
What charms are pourtray’d to my sight! 
Fach breeze .wafts the fragrance of May, 
All nature is fill’d with delight. 


Reclin’d on thy Carpet of green, 
The shephe:d awakens his lay; 
Around him the Jambkins are seen, 
In frolicksome gambols at play. 


Beneath yonder tree in the vale, 
Leander and Emma repose ; 

May softens to love ev’ry tale, 
And bids the check glow with the rose 


The cot of the humble looks gay, 
Encircled by shoots of the vine; 
The village rejoices at May; 
Love, concord, and harmony join. 


Oe’er valley, dell, woodland, and mountain, 
I hasten thy beauties to view; 

Or count the green shade by the fuuntain, 
And Ellen’s sweet company wvo. 


Oh let the rill bubble beside us, 
And echu repeat what we say; 
No changes shall ever divide us, 
Th ’ time steal the beauties of May. 
No! no! lovely Ellen! no! nevert 
Tho’ spring's showey garland should fade, 
Shall winter’s rude tempests dissever 
Affection from thee, my dear maid. 


Hail! hail to the beauties of May! 
Oh welcome the song of the grove! 
How sweet the g.¢en jeaf on the spray! 
How charming the music of love! 


Mild goddess I greet thy return, 
With transport I hail ev'ry tower: 
No tecling has he who can’t learn 
How to love, when reclin’d in thy bower. 


» May, 17. 

















THE MISSIONARY. 


{RO NTING the ocean, but beyond the ken 
OF public view, and sounds of murm’sing mens 
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Of unhewn roots compos’d, and knarled wood, 
A small and rustic oratory stood. 

Upon its roof of reeds appear’d a cross, 

‘The porch within was lin’d with manotling moss; 
A crucifix and hour glass on each side— 

One to admonish seem’d, ani! one to guide ; 

This to impress how soon lite’s race is o’er, 

And that to lift our hopes where time shall be no more; 
O’er the rude perch, with wild and gadding stray, 
The clust’ring copu weav’d itstrellis gay : 

‘Two mossy pines, high tow’ring, interwove 
Their aged and fantastic arms above. 

In front, amid the gay surrounding flowers, 

A dial counted the depaiting hours. 

On which the sweetest light of summer shone— 
A rude and brief inscription mark’d the stone. 


** To count, with passing shade, the hours, 
I plac’d the dial ’mid the flowers, 

That, one by one, came forth, and died, 
Blooming, and with’ring, ruund its side. 
Mortal, let the sight impart 

Its pensive moral to thy beart,”? 


Just heard to trickle thro’ a covert near, 

And soothing, with perpetual lapse, the ear, 

A fount, like rain drops, filter’d thro® the stone— 
And, bright as amber, on the shallows shune. 
Intent his fairy prstime to pursue, 

And, gem like, hovering o’er the violets biue, 
The humming bird, here its unceasing song 
Heedlessiy murmur’d all the summer long, 

And when the winter came retir’d to rest, 

And from the myrtles hung its trembling nest. 
No sounds of a conflicting world were near; 
‘The noise of ocean faintly met the ear, 

That seem’d, as sunk to rest the naon.tide blast, 
But dying sounds of passions that were past ; 
Or closing anthems, when tar off, expire, 

The lessening echoes of the dista t choir, 


Here every human sorrow hush’d to rest, 

His pale hands meekly cross’d upon his breast, 
Anselmo sat: the sun, with west’ring ray, 

Just touch’d his temples, and his locks of grey; 
There was no worldly feelmg in his eye; 

The world to him—** was as a thing gone by” 
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SONNET TO FRIENDSHIP. 


HA friendship hail! calm soother of my breast, 
Thou loveliest attribute ot human kind ; 
With thee each tear, each struzuting sigh’s repress’d, 
Thou crown’st with lasting bliss the social minde 
At thy auspicious shrine affliction bends, 
Its weight ef sorrow in thy bosom pours; 
Thy genial ray, thy influence extends, 
When v’er the scene wisfurtune’s tempest low’rs. 
Sweet nymph! array’d in constaacy and truth, 
Nor tine, her space, thy mnthuence abate ; 
Calm age’s soother, fond delight of youth, 
And poverty with thee saniles round clate. 
Thus far remov’d tiom envy and disdain, 
Sweet peace and virtue deck thy happy reign. 





